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Message from the Secretary of the Treasury 


To no other institution can be attributed a larger share in the develop- 
ment of the patriotic spirit that made our victory possible, than to the 
American school, and to the school, also, will fall the task of continuing’ 
that development. For if we are to reap the fruits of the victory we have 
helped to win, the patriotic spirit must be an abiding thing and the prac- 
tical manifestations of it must remain. 
emergency must not be lost. 


The Treasury Department is endeavoring to make one of these habits, | 
The primary aim of the 1919 | 
thrift campaign is to educate all the people to the need, the advantages, and | 
the methods of sane saving and wise investment; to give them opportunity | 
to apply these lessons; and to furnish a safe and readily available invest- | 


thrift, a permanent national characteristic. 


ment in the form of war-savings and thrift stamps. 

No other organization is so well equipped to teach the lessons of thrift 
as is the school, and certainly no group of people are so well qualified as 
the school teachers to vitalize these lessons and make them practical. It is 
through the schools, therefore, that the Treasury Department hopes to 
make the work of the 1919 thrift campaign most enduring. 

Because thrift in all its aspects is so vital not only to the welfare of the 
country but to the prosperity and happiness of the individual, it should 
form a part of every school curriculum; and we hope that school superin- 
tendents and teachers will continue an active interest in school war-savings 
societies and in the incorporation of thrift lessons in the regular work of 
the school. 


We wish to express our profound appreciation of the ——— work 


of the schools, during the war, and our confidence in their continfed co- | 


oe 


The habits cultivated to meet the | 


operation in the great task before us. 


CARTER GLASS 
Secretary of the Treasury 





Thrift and the New America 


It is for the youth of America that 
this little story is written,—for those 


who still have it in them to see | 


visions and to dream dreams. And 
by youth is not meant merely those 
below the age of twenty or of thirty 
or of forty. People may be young 
quite irrespective of their age in 
years. I once knew a woman of 
sixty so young in spirit, in fresh- 
ness of point of view and above all 
in that intangible quality of hope 


and expectation that she was a con- | 


stant inspiration to those about her. 
When her husband, through an un- 


expected and severe misfortune, lost | 


everything that they together had 
worked for years to put aside against 
old age, she it was who made it pos- 
sible for him to begin again with 
new courage, new hope and new be- 
lief in himself. 
sider herself or her husband as old, 
and they were young. Theirs was 
the spirit of youth and of America. 
They refused to be beaten, even by 
the most bitter blow which life 
could deal them. 


Perhaps you will wonder, some 
of you, what all this talk of youth 
and hope has to do with thrift. I 
will tell you. Thrift is youth and 
hope. It is the translation of hope 
into action. It is the concrete ex- 
pression of expectant youth. For 
those who admit themselves to be 
old, thrift is nothing. For them it 
comes too late. They are at the end 
of their string. They have renounced 
hope, for they have ceased to look to 
the future for those things which 
they still desire. 


But to those who still look upon 
the world with the eyes of youth, 
thrift is much. They see visions 
and dream dreams, and to them 
thrift means visions and dreams 
made real. For what is thrift but 
happiness stored up for future use, 
the stepping stone to wishes real- 
ized? Thrift is no negative doc- 
trine which preaches always “Don’t! 
Don’t! Don’t!” It is a positive 
thing, a definite inspiration that 














G. Schuyler Tarbell of Ithaca High School 


She refused to con- | 


urges you to do, to accomplish, to 
| make fact out of fancy. 


Money is only a means to an end 
and this should be remembered. 
The hoarding of it means no good to 
anyone. But money coupled with 
desires, ambitions, determinations 
means things accomplished. If you 
want a college education or a trip to 
Europe or even so small a thing as 
a trip to the theater, get it by sav- 
ing for it. And you will get it, pro- 


wishbone. 
And here is a real message which 


the teachers of the country can | 
| bring to those many small charges | 
that have been entrusted to them. | 


Here is a concrete idea which can 
be taught. Any teacher has in his 
or her hands a tremendous oppor- 
tunity—the opportunity to shape the 
whole point of view of a score of 
future men and women. Give them 
this message. Show them concretely 
what thrift can mean to them, how 
it can help them, how it is building 
day by day a stairway to the accom- 
plishment of desire. Show them how 
they can save and the many thou- 
sands of things that they can save 
for. Give them the right perspec- 
tive at the start, so that they may 
carry it through life. Build a fire 
under their imaginations, so that 
they may come to the boiling point 
—the point where imagination be- 
gins to develop power to act. 

Is this not a cause worthy of a 
little effort? The war - savings 
movement has more in it than the 
picking up of pins, the putting aside 


of a few pennies. It is a task of con- | 
It is one of the big- | 
gest things that America has ever | 


structive value. 


undertaken. Get this point of view 


and help us toward the fine, coura- | 
geous purpose which will mean a | 


greater, a more prosperous and a 
happier America. 
C. FF. PritcHarp 
Manager, School Bureau, 
War-savings Committee 


In the Schools 


School 52, Buffalo, has a registra- 
tion of 1212 pupils and sold $14,- 
854.50 last year. Principal C. N. 
Millard says, “We continue to com- 
bat gum-chewing, candy buying, 
and too much indulgence in moving 
picture shows by urging children 
who have money to buy stamps, and 
thus save for the future.” 

Central High School of Syracuse 
has 1500 pupils registered and sold 
$102,356.64. Principal Charles E. 
Harper says: “We attained this 
record by aiming for 100 per cent 
school in the ownership of thrift 
stamps and later for 100 per cent 


ownership of war-savings stamps on | 
the part of every pupil and teacher, | 
competition between roll-call rooms | 


over the greatest per capita owner- 
ship of stamps. Later in the year we 
determined the total amount it was 
possible to reach and then worked 
for it.” 

Gertrude M. Wolfe, teacher of a 
rural school of 10 pupils in Ransom- 
ville, sold $130 in thrift stamps and 
war-savings stamps last year. She 























Bon Peankiin—Tether of Theilt in Amncsies 


The portrait of Benjamin Franklin on the new issue of war-savings 
stamps recalls the fact that it was Franklin who fostered the thrift idea in 
the United States. 

As the author of “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” Franklin became widely 
known as the promulgator of plans for savings, and preached the virtue of 
putting out money at interest to reap a proper reward from one’s earnings. 
Besides, Benjamin Franklin risked his own hard-earned fortune, so great 
was his faith in the destiny of America. 

Franklin was a prosperous man through his own efforts when the 
colonies began their fight for freedom. He believed heart and soul in the 
cause for which they fought the war, and he invested all the money he had 
in buying bonds put out by the young Government to finance the struggle. 
He was the chief purchaser in the Nation. 

In 1776 he was sent to Paris, to represent America there with his wit 


vided you have beckbone as well as | and honesty. He appeared at the French court in a plain suit of homely 


brown, clothed thus in the thrifty fashion which he thought best exempli- 
fied democracy. 

Franklin’s position in Paris was that accorded a man of eminent attain- 
ments. In England, too, he had been held always in high esteem; so far- 
reaching was his influence there that Lord Rockingham declared his arrival 


in Paris was a blow to Britain’s hopes that counterbalanced the victory of | 


the Battle of Long Island. 

It is difficult to conjecture how the philosopher-printer accomplished 
all with which he is credited. His worldwide reputation for honesty en- 
abled him somehow to manage the task of finding funds for the colonist- 
citizens. In all, his contributions came to 52,000,000 francs, and America’s 
straggling army, so often hungry and footsore, was provided with powder 
and guns and shoes. Franklin managed to borrow even more than money; 
he borrowed officers and soldiers, and, greatest of all, he borrowed for his 
country’s service the immortal Lafayette. 

When you buy a war-savings stamp next time, take a second look at 
the face of old Ben Franklin and remember that you are doing exactly what 
that philosopher and patriot would approve, in such purchases. 
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remarks that all the stamps were Franklin Thriftograms 
purchased by the pupils with money 
earned by them by working on farms 
in the community, selling old rub- 
bers, papers etc. 

M. H. Traphagen, principal of 
Lincoln School, Mount Vernon, has 
€36 pupils and sold stamps last year 
emounting to $28,113.01. “This rec- 
ord was attained by the use of a 
penny savings stamp and W. S. S. in dear to the wasteful. 


each classroom, competition between | _ Learning is to the studious and 
classes, the organization of a ‘limit | Tiches to the careful. 
Waste neither time nor money, 


club,’ and the excellent work on the | 
part of the teacher.” | but make use of both. 


Save and have. 

Every little makes a mickle. 

If you would be wealthy, think of 
saving as well as getting. 

Beware of small expenses; a small 
leak will sink a great ship. 

All things are cheap to the saving, 


Message from the Commissioner 
of Education 


Just as thrift and savings were two important elements in winning the 
war, so will they also be of equal or greater importance during the period 
of reconstruction now before us. The campaign inaugurated over a year 


| ago by the Treasury Department primarily for the purpose of raising loans 
| to help finance the war, not only accomplished that, but did something 
| equally valuable in teaching people generally — and especially our boys and 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 


girls — the habits and value of saving. It is a source of much satisfaction 


| to teachers and all school officials that the pupils in our schools had such a 


large part in the sale of thrift and war-savings stamps last year. 


So far as our schools are concerned, however, the greater significance 
of the war-savings campaign lies in the lessons it should teach rather than 
in the amount of stamps that are sold. The future strength and stability 
of our Government will depend very largely upon a thrifty people. Thrift, 
which means saving, prosperity and happiness, is one of the surest guar- 
anties against anarchy and revolution. President Wilson has said, “I doubt 
that many good by-products can come out of a war, but if out of this war 
our people learn to save, the war will be worth all it has cost us in money 
and material.” 


The schools are peculiarly adapted for the teaching of thrift. It is the 
children who will most readily learn these lessons, and who will be called 
upon to apply them. Teachers should so arrange their work as to lose no 
opportunity to emphasize the importance of the war-savings campaign, in 
thetinterest of which we are glad to devote this issue of the Bulletin. 





Tuomas FE. FINEGAN 


Acting Commissioner of E-ducation 





Why Buy War-savings Stamps? 


Miss Bertha A. Barford, principal 
of the Fort Ann High School, has 
forwarded to the Education Depart- 
ment an essay on “Why We Should 
Buy War-savings Stamps,” which 
was written by Miss Jessie Eliza- 
beth Arthur, a member of the eighth 


grade of the Fort Ann school. This | 


essay was awarded first prize in a 
local contest. This promising young 
girl died of pneumonia following in- 
fluenza before the result of the con- 
test was known. The essay follows: 


Perhaps we boys and girls of | 


America have not done what we 


should on the question of saving at | 


the present time. It is said that it 
took England eighteen months to 
find out that this war can be won 
only with saving. 


On December 3, 1917, the Secre- | 


tary of the Treasury, William 
McAdoo, issued the thrift and war 
stamps to be sold to the people of 
America. 


The Government does not ask us | 
to give, but to loan to our country | 


our money, when it asks us to buy 
stamps. The Government repays 
the money with four per cent in- 
terest in 1923. 


Some ask why we should buy the 
stamps. Our boys in France are 
fighting our battles. They need sup- 
plies. Who is going to furnish 
these? U.S.! Thai means us! Not 
just with words, but money, time 
and cheerfulness. We must dig 
down in our pockets until it hurts. 


It is not the money that reaches 
the boys. The money pays for 
material and labor in the manufac- 
turing of ammunition, clothing, 
ships and other war necessities. 
Don’t you think it would cheer up 
the boys to know that the folks at 
home were doing their share? 


Go back to the 
days. 


ness at Valley Forge, it was money | 
It was then that | 


that was needed. 


loyalty, and costs as much skimping 
from some people as does a war 
stamp from a person with larger 
pants’ pockets and more in them. 


Therefore, lads and lassies, gay, 
Come ahead and join the fray. 
Nickels, dimes, and pennies, all, 
Will help to make the Kaiser fall. 


lthaca Boy Wins Contest 


G. Schuyler Tarbell, a pupil of the 
Ithaca High School, in competition 
with the Boy Scouts of this country, 

| won the honor of first place in the 
total amount of war-savings stamps 
| sold last year. He had to his credit 
709 sales, totaling $77,165.25. Sec- 
ond and third places were won re- 
spectively by boys from Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio. During the year he 
also received a Scout medal in each 
Liberty Loan, Red Cross and war 
garden campaign. 


In a letter to the Commissioner of 
| Education, Schuyler wrote: 

“I am thirteen years old, have at- 
tended the Ithaca public schools and 
| am now in the second half of first 

year high school. First I set out to 

get an ace medal. I did not sell 
many at first but later I made a large 
sale which put me up with the lead- 
ers in Ithaca. There was another 
boy in my troop with whom I had 
quite a contest. He and I kept close 
together until April, then he practi- 
cally stopped. I kept right on with 
my sales and was soon ahead of him. 

I am still selling and will keep it up 

until the campaign closes. If you 

want ‘to buy any send me your order 
and I will send the stamps to you.” 





Revolutionary | 
During the period of dark- | 


| 


Robert Morris, a rich Philadelphia | 
banker, came forward, to use his | 


powers in raising money, and, be- 
sides giving his own fortune, he, on 
New Year’s morning, 1777, 
vassed the city of Philadelphia, got 
“menhey and sent it to Washington 
for his troops. Washington said it 
was like another victory. 
the army. This was in 1777. What 
about 1918? Are we going to re- 
spond like Robert Morris did to our 
country’s call? Are we going to be 
Robert Morrises of the twentieth 


century? 


can- | 


It saved | 


We may not get the honor, the 


glory; we may not have our names 


printed among the famous in a book, | 
but what do we care? Is that what | 
we're working for? No! The Amer- | 


ican spirit, the descendant of 1776 
and 1777 is not that kind. 


The question arises, “How many | 


should we buy?” As many as our 
pocketbooks can stand, no more, and 
certainly no less. A thrift stamp or 
two are purchased with as much 





Jessie E. Arthur of Fort Ann High School 




















Making Pennies Into Dollars 


Here’s a plan to help you boys and girls save money in 
small amounts so that bye and bye you will have enough to 
spend for something big---a camera or a vacation trip, or any- 
thing else that costs more money than you have now. 

By this plan you can save pennies, dimes, quarters or dollars. 

And you are help:.:¢ your country at the same time that 


you are helping yourse’f. 


If you want to save pennies get one of these books from 
your,teacher. Then every time you have a penny to save take 
it to your teacher and she will stamp a receipt for it in your 
book. When you have twenty-five receipts in your book 
your teacher will give you a 25 cent thrift stamp. If you 
have 25 cents all at once, you can buy a thrift stamp without 


using the “Penny School Sayings Book.” 























Many a mickle 
makes a muckle. 











Saving creates 


independence. Creat oaks from little 


acorns grow, 
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™— Lhrift stamps should be pasted on a card 
like this, which you can get from your teacher. 
When your thrift card is filled with 16 stamps, 
or $4 worth, you can, by adding from 12 to 23 
cents depending on the month, exchange it for a 
$5 war savings stamp. Your teacher will make 
the exchange. 

War savings stamps should be pasted on a 
card liks this. On January 1, 1924, five years 
from now, the United States Government will 
pay you $5 for each war savings stamp pasted 
on your card. This $5 represents the $4 and 
a few cents which you paid for the stamp, plus 
4 per cent interest on your money, com- 
pounded quarterly..._Your teacher will-explain 
what that means. 
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The United States Government 


way oi saving money is good fun ---try it 





